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Volume XXIII, No. 27 


Labor Day, 1944 


The American labor movement, more powerful than ever before, yet apprehensive as to the postwar 
period, plans for the future, tests its strength, grapples with internal problems, inspires public wonder 
as to its future course, and makes a new bid for the friendly cooperation of the churches. 


Today not far from 14,000,000 workers are enrolled in 
labor unions in the United States. Large numbers of 
them are, of course, in the armed forces. Membership 
figures, however, give no adequate conception of organized 
labor strength. The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports that at the beginning of this year almost 
45 per cent of all those in private industry were employed 
under the terms of union agreements.’ Labor has at- 
tained unprecedented status in America and is now con- 
cerned with the task of maintaining that status after the 


war. 
The A. F. of L. Looks to Postwar 


The report of the Committee on Postwar Planning of 
the American Federation of Labor, issued by the A. F. 
of L. in April, is an impressive document. It commences 
by declaring for the “elimination of war as an instrument 
of national policy.” There must be an _ international 
organization for peace and the United Nations must “be 
ready and equipped to use whatever means are necessary 
to prevent the outbreak of war.” This will include polic- 
ing and the use of force but mere force will not provide 
security. A free economy is basic. “We have demon- 
strated during this war that a free economy can produce 
goods in unimagined abundance. In the years of peace 
a sustained high level of production and employment is 
also possible if there is assurance of economic justice 
within nations and between nations. To accomplish this, 
it will be necessary to get rid of that kind of exploitation 
which tends to concentrate income in the hands of the 
few and prevents the great mass of workers from having 
the purchasing power to buy the things they need for 
daily life. It also will be necessary to lessen the barriers 
between nations so that there may be a larger interchange 
of goods and services for all. The basic test of freedom 
is the welfare of the common man.- We hold that under 
freedom society can be so organized that everyone will 
have an opportunity to earn his own livelihood.” 

The aim of relief and rehabilitation after the war should 
be self-support for all peoples. There must be planning 
on an international scale and “economic barriers to free- 
dom of intercourse must not be permitted to block the 
pathway to prosperity.” The International Labor Organi- 
zation has justified itself and on its record should be 
enlarged and strengthened. 


1 Monthly Labor Review, April, 1944, p. 697. 


Unemployment is characterized as an “entrenched 
enemy.” The record of wartime production calls for “a 
revision of all former estimates of what is possible and 
desirable. Future productive capacity can provide better 
homes, better food and clothing, more adequate medical 
care, finer communities, and richer educational and cul- 
tural opportunities for all.” America can do its part in 
“promoting world security and economic and cultural ad- 
vance, only as it creates means by which this higher level 
of production and employment is sustained.” 

Close cooperation between private enterprise and gov- 
ernment at federal, state and local levels will be neces- 
sary. Free enterprise is declared to be “an essential part 
of the democratic way of life.” Economic freedom must 
parallel political freedom. “We believe wholeheartedly in 
free enterprise as an essential in personal freedom. The 
right to start a business and the right to choose a job for 
the basis of a free life. Free enterprise and free labor 
are interdependent. Neither can last without the other. 
.. . By free enterprise we mean a progressive economy 
which provides incentives and opportunities for individuals 
and groups to take the initiative and to assume the risks 
involved in launching new forms of productive activity.” 
But with free enterprise there must be “progressive rais- 
ing of the national income and the maintenance of full 
employment.” 

Among the measures that are immediately desirable are 
enumerated provisions for veterans which have largely 
been incorporated in the G. I. Bill of Rights, interim 
federal unemployment benefits for a two-year period, a 
federal social insurance system covering all workers in 
private industry and groups of self-employed persons, a 
national employment service, restoration of the shorter 
work week, the abolition of child labor and protective 
labor legislation both federal and state. ; 

Unions must assume “the responsibilities accompany- 
ing the establishment and maintenance of maximum levels 
of production and employment.” This implies readiness 
to review and revise rules and practices which were the 
result of depression and economic uncertainty. Union- 
management cooperation is desirable as making possible 
“a real sense of partnership in the day to day problems 
of joint work.” 

Extensive housing projects are needed and require in- 
itiative and planning all the way from the local community 
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to the federal government. A program of public works 
and services “ready to be let to private contractors” 
should be in readiness when needed. 

The national debt will be enormous but the report de- 
clares that if high production levels are sustained it should 
not interfere with the various social improvements and 
the extension of security and public welfare which the 
report contemplates. 


As the CIO Sees It 


The C1O through its Department of Research and Edu- 
cation issued early this year Report No. 1 of the CLO 
Postwar Planning Committee. Jn striking popular fash- 


ion it sets forth as goals the following essentials which” 


should be assured to every person: “A job at union wages 
or a farm, business or protession that pays. A well-built 
convenient home, decently furnished. (Good food, clothing 
and medical care. Good schooling for children, with an 
equal chance for healthy and happy growth. An adequate 
income through social insurance, in case of sickness, old 
age, early death of the wage earner, or unemployment.” 
In spite of labor’s gains its status is seen as precarious. 
“For many workers, earnings will be slashed by part-time 
operation or ended by lay-offs. Present unemployment 
insurance laws will not guarantee an adequate substitute 
until new jobs are found. Some employers may seize the 
opportunity to try to undermine democratic union proc- 
esses.” On the other hand it is contended that business 
has an enormous advantage. The owners of business are 
declared to have had record-breaking incomes and to be 
heirs to “an additional postwar reserve of some 25 billion 
dollars in the form of depreciation write-offs under liberal 
amortization provisions and possible refunds from excess 
profits taxes. These figures include the four years 
through 1944, assuming that 1944 figures are like 1943 
and that Congress will not stop the government from 
recapturing abnormally high profits through contract re- 
negotiation.”? 

Fear is expressed lest difficulties in conversion and lack 
of adequate plans for the utilization of enormous plants 
after the war, may result in unemployment on a vast scale. 

The Committee recognizes the necessity of quickly 
“providing business concerns with working capital’ in 
order to assist reconversion but it insists that labor’s needs 
must also be protected. Plants built for war purposes in 
which the government has invested many billions, con- 
stitute a new form of “public domain, as important as the 
western lands which the nation owned a century ago. 
Our forefathers sought to have that earlier domain used 
for the people rather than the few. We must strive to 
the same end today—and more successfully.” Govern- 
ment stores of trucks and airplanes, food, etc., should not 
be uncritically called “surpluses.” “The fact is that most 
of these things can be used. They are needed abroad, if 
not at home. Deliberate destruction and planned scarcity 
are the natural brothers of poverty and unemployment. 
Consumption of thesé goods must accompany full em- 
ployment and production.” 

The winning policy will be high wages and low prices 
with larger output, “with profit kept to reasonable levels 
and monopoly profits destroyed.” 

The federal government must accept definite responsi- 
bility for “securing and maintaining full employment, 
production and consumption. Of course business must 
be encouraged and aided to achieve these basic goals. 
But the nation cannot risk another economic breakdown. 


2 There is bound to be dispute over all such figures. The point 
here is the importance they assume in labor thinking. 


We cannot afford to wait until business alone succeeds 
or fails. Common sense requires advance preparation 
for prosperity, and no flirting with depression.” Public 
need in terms of houses, roads, air fields, playgrounds 
schools and the like amply justify extensive public works 
plans—on the basis of full-time employment at regular 
union wages. Labor wants no “made work.” Education 
is in need of “tremendous expansion.” To provide full 
educational opportunities for veterans will require federal 
as well as local action. The financial requirements of 
adequate assistance to veterans will not be burdensome 
if full employment is achieved. 

The social security provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingle bill’ are endorsed and Congress is chided for 
failing to take action on the measure. 

The CIO declares its intention “to aid the free demo- 
cratic labor movements of countries liberated from fascist 
control and to cooperate with the labor movements of 
other nations.” 


Mr. Dubinsky on Free Enterprise 


At a “dinner forum’”—the first of an announced series 
—held in New York on August 2 by the newly organized 
Liberal Party, David Dubinsky, president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, made an address 
in which he recorded strong convictions about “free enter- 
prise” in relation to full employment. Organized labor, 
he said, knows that the employment of millions of people 
cannot be achieved by management, labor or government 
acting alone. It is, rather, a task to which “all three 
vital groups in the economic and social setup will have 
to apply themselves. And while we are not in favor of 
excessive governmental regimentation, government will 
have to continue to play a regulatory and a policy-making 
role to facilitate the flow of labor into employment chan- 
nels, while encouraging genuine free enterprise, the kind 
of enterprise that is free from monopoly and coercion. 

“American workers can never again put their sole faith 
for a livelihood in ‘free enterprise.’ Free enterprise is 
often feeble enterprise. Sometimes it is frozen enterprise. 
It is constantly afraid of foreign enterprise. With all its 
faults, however, it has virtues to which we are accustomed 
and for which we are grateful. But it appears to need 
blending into a mixed economy with government playing 
the role not only of a protector but of promoter of 
production. 

“Labor and others whose need is for security and 
progress, must face the risks that go with the present 
opportunity. We must resolve to guide government, not 
to be ground down by if. We must keep it democratic 
and thus constantly set up checks against a self-perpetu- 
ating bureaucracy. We must imbue government with 
imagination. Labor’s economic opportunity and its po- 
litical duty have come to be inseparable.” 

Free enterprise has been in the past a “fine-sounding 
slogan,” denoting freedom from responsibility. “We need 
not be reminded of the bitter fact that during the worst 
years of economic depression and breakdown it was not 
the free enterprisers and their advocates who brought re- 
lief and created jobs for the unemployed, but it was gov- 
ernment guided by a newer social vision, which came to 
the aid of both labor and industry and turned the tide 
toward better times.” 


Labor Union Discipline 


No subject has occupied the attention of friends of the 
labor movement more than the problem of discipline with- 


3 See INFORMATION Service for June 19, 1943. 
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in the unions in respect both to the maintenance of agree- 


. ments and to the elimination of racketeering. Church bodies 


are frequently deterred from strong pronouncements on 
this subject because of the conviction that the evils are 
limited in extent and because of the danger that criticisms 
of this sort will be taken advantage of by those who are 
eager to harm the labor movement. 

However, it was refreshing to read the appeal of Presi- 
dent R. J. Thomas of the United Automobile Workers 
to the members of his union on May 27. He said in 

rt: 

“Today our armed forces are poised for an attack on 
the Nazi war machine. Already more than 35,000 of our 
American brothers have been killed in action. Many 
more have been maimed, many of them for life. These 
figures will increase many-fold in the months to come. 

“Does any reasonable and responsible person believe 
that, in the face of these terrible facts, our union can toler- 
ate wildcat strikes in war plants and still survive? It 
can’t be done. 

“Either we set our own house in order at once, cease 
all wildcat strikes, or we will face an attack such as no 
union can withstand. 

“Let us all resolve today to obey our constitution and 
the no-strike pledges made by our conventions. ‘There 
can be no such thing today as legitimate picket lines. Any 
person who sets up picket lines is acting like an anarchist, 
not like a disciplined union man.” 

Impressive also were the remarks of David Dubinsky 
at the ILGWU Convention in May. Speaking of the re- 
sponsibility of the A. F. of L. and affiliated bodies for 
maintaining discipline, he said: 

“.. . While guiding and protecting the autonomous 
tights of each affiliate, the American Federation of Labor 
has a constitutional provision that bars Communists from 
attending national conventions and local assemblies, 
though it has no right to instruct an international union 
as to who should be a member of that organization. But 
Communists are prevented by the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor from being seated as dele- 
gates to its national conventions, central bodies, or State 
Federations of Labor. Why then can’t the American 
Federation of Labor bar from leadership, if not from 
membership, at least from sitting in the highest councils 
such people as jeopardize its progress and utilize the labor 
movement for selfish purposes ?” 

Labor-Management Committees 

The contribution of labor-management committees to 
war industry and the service they may render in the deé- 
mobilization period were discussed recently by Merle D. 
Vincent, director of the exemptions branch of the wage- 
hour and public contracts division, U. S. Department of 
Labor. The writer, who was formerly president of the 
State Bar Association in Colorado and vice-president and 
manager of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, believes 
that there is no “more significant and convincing” exam- 
ple of American teamwork in the war effort than the 
achievements of the labor management committees in war 
plants. They are now operating in 4,000 such plants, 
employing 7,000,000 workers. In a year and a half the 
suggestions made to management by workers at the 
Northrup Aircraft plant, Hawthorne, Calif., resulted in 
the saving of “more than six months full time work of a 
hundred essential war workers.” Indeed, the plants at 
which labor-management committees have been established 


+ Survey Graphic, June, 1944. The reader will please note that 
“Trouble at the Grassroots,” by Eduard C. Lindeman, summarized 
in INrorMATION SeRvICE of June 17, appeared in the same issue 
of that magazine. Through an oversight the citation was omitted. 
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“led the country in the percentage of Army-Navy ‘E’ 
awards made for outstanding production records.” 

The task of these committees is “to break down antip- 
athies and frictions by establishing rational human rela- 
tions that will realize on the potential capacities of man- 
agement and workers.” One corporation reports that of 
4,000 suggestions received, 1,289 had been adopted, that 
not a day was lost during the year because of strikes or 
disputes, and that there were about 71 fewer accidents in 
1943 than in 1942, although the number of man-hours 
worked increased almost 20 per cent. The suggestions 
made through the labor-management committee at a single 
arsenal have been adopted by so many others that the 
total savings are now estimated at $70,000,000. 

The skill and experience of such workmen, Mr. Vincent 
points out, make them “practical technicians.” Such men 
and women are “competent to sit down with industrial 
management, farm, and government representatives in 
planning how best to utilize all our production facilities 
and resources after the war to provide the highest pos- 
sible level of employment.” 

The War Production Board has urged the establishment 
of labor-management committees, which were already in 
existence in many industries. Both the A. F. of L. and 
the CIO instructed their members to speed up the estab- 
lishment of suitable procedures and habits of conference. 


Strikes and Slow-Downs 


In the article cited above Mr. Vincent reported that 
“idleness due to strikes in all industries except coal, 
amounted to less than 1/12 of one per cent of the total 
time worked in 1942-3.” There was an 82 per cent de- 
cline in time lost because of strikes in 1942-43 as com- 
pared with 1941. Such figures, which are official, are 
criticized as taking no account of the far-reaching results 
of a bottle-neck strike. Obviously, one outlaw strike in 
wartime is emphatically too many. Yet the public under- 
standing of the whole problem lags. 

It will be instructive to quote here from an address 
made by Wm. M. Leiserson, then chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, before the Athenaeum, Summit, 
N. J., on February 10. Mr. Leiserson is one of the fore- 
most experts on industrial relations in America and has 
a record for highly judicial, non-partisan judgments. He 
said in part: 

“A serious mistake will be made if we assume and pro- 
ceed to act on the theory that the strike situation is caused 
by the strength of organized labor and the power of its 
leaders. Contrary to the general impression, I am con- 
vinced from close observation that the power of the unions 
and the prestige of labor leaders have been exerted mainly 
as a restraining influence on strikes rather than to encour- 
age them. Their restraints have not been effective enough 
either in this country or in Britain and Canada, but neither 
have been legal restraints. The evidence is clear that the 
organization of labor and the participation of its leader- 
ship in the government war agencies and generally in the 
councils of the nation have brought about a better and 
greater cooperative effort for production during this war 
than we have ever witnessed before.” 


Mr. Leiserson’s diagnosis is in contrast to the popular 
view. “If,” he says, “the Little Steel formula and the 
other wage policies of the stabilization program had been 
agreed upon when the no-strike agreement was made, or 
if they had been added to the agreement with the consent 
of the parties, then there could be no justification for 
strikes against decisions applying these provisions to par- 
ticular cases. But the fact that the formula and the other 
bases utilized in administering wage stabilization were no 
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part of the agreement made it possible for John Lewis to 
charge that the government had breached the agreement 
when it tried to hold the miners to the no-strike pledge, 
while the Board could not decide their case on its merits, 
but must rule according to the stabilization policies.” 

Mr. Leiserson believes the unions “are to be charged 
with a good portion of the responsibility for our present 
labor troubles. They have come to depend on the govern- 
ment to give them what they could not gain by collective 
bargaining with employers. And now, when the giving 
must stop because of the burdens of war and the neces- 
sity to control inflation, they turn in resentment against 
the government like children against overindulgent parents. 
Organized labor too has administrative problems which it 
has not solved, internal jurisdictional and racketeering 
problems. On some of these it does not seem to know its 
own mind; nor is it quite sure of the goals of unionism, 
and the appropriate policies to further those goals. In 
making the no-strike agreement, for example, the labor 
representatives did not pursue the normal course of unions 
in negotiating agreements, but merely acceded to the de- 
sires of the government. 

“Government agencies are perhaps more responsible for 
the present labor situation than the unions and their lead- 
ers. The dependence of workers’ organizations on the 
government is as much the result of their policies as of 
union policies.” 

Recently much concern has been expressed over slow- 
downs. The New York Times has assembled data on this 
subject and on August 15 said editorially: 

“Deliberate restrictions on output of this sort are short- 
sighted and stupid even in time of peace. Labor cannot 
ultimately increase its own income except by increased 
production. . . . What is particularly strange about many 
of the present limitations of output is that they are made 
in spite of the fact that they are clearly reducing the im- 
mediate earnings of individual workers. The limitation 
is made on the false theory that the industrious or effi- 
cient worker would be betraying his comrades by working 
at full capacity, and that there is a definitely limited 
amount of work to go round, so that speeding up will 
‘kill the job.’ ... We are suffering today from deep-seated 
fallacies and attitudes that we allowed to grow up in peace- 
times, and even obvious dangers and appeals to patriotism 
have been unable to eradicate them.” 

To this probably most labor leaders would say, “Amen.” 
But those who participate in the restrictive practices are 
deterred from such a rational approach to the matter by 
the specter of demobilization and memories of the all-out 
and devastating attack on the labor movement at the end 
of World War I. 


The Outreach of Labor te the Church 


An increasing desire is being felt by leaders and mem- 
bers of the organized labor movement for closer fellow- 
ship and cooperation with religious leaders and groups. 
Current activities of the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation will be reported in an early issue of this 
SERVICE. 

Mr. John G. Ramsay, one of the ablest organizers of 
the United Steel Workers Union of the CIO, and a man 
of unusual religious insight and experience, was recently 
set apart by official action of the Union to devote his en- 
tire time to working with religious groups. More recent- 
ly, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, Congregational Christian 
minister and formerly director of the Council for Social 
Action, commenced a similar work under the auspices of 


the CIO Political Action Committee and the National 
Citizens PAC. 


A New Church Report 


A noteworthy document is the report on The Church 
and Industrial Relations, prepared by the Department of 
Social Education and Action of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Ghurch USA, approved by 
the General Assembly on May 30. The report reviews 
briefly the relation of the Presbyterian Church to the la- 
bor movement and confesses for the Church that it has 
been in attitude, and largely in membership, “middle and 
upper class.” Outstanding issues are listed under three 
headings—those concerning the public, those emphasized 
by labor, and those emphasized by management. Of pub- 
lic concern are the concentration of economic and political 
power ; the necessity for orderly settlement of industrial 
disputes ; the maintenance of maximum employment (this 
term seems to be preferred to the common term “full em- 
ployment”) ; the elimination of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination ; and the extension of democracy into indus- 
try. Issues emphasized by labor are fear of unemploy- 
ment—‘“no major industrialized nation has found a peace- 
time solution to mass unemployment” ; sub-standard liv- 
ing levels; the threat to labor rights from hostile forces, 
which encourages labor to make unionism a “tactic” in 
the struggle for sweeping power; threatened repressions 
and tensions of the postwar period. Management empha- 
sizes the need for leadership and self-discipline in the 
labor movement; the role that government is to play in 
the growth of the labor movement—management sees la- 
bor moving from “one collective bargaining demand to 
another” and wonders where it will all end; the role of 
labor in the solution of postwar problems, which manage- 
ment fears will be excessive. 

The report declares that the economic order is not au- 
tonomous, that it exists under moral law. Society, rightly 
understood, is an organic fellowship. The labor move- 
ment has definite responsibility to practice democracy. 
“Racketeering, although confined to a few unions, is a 
matter of public concern. In some instances, unscrupu- 
lous leaders have gained control of unions, through un- 
democratic and dishonest methods or by reason of socially 
conditioned apathy of the members whereby leaders have 
been permitted to perpetuate themselves in power.” In 
the older unions, it is noted, there are some flagrant vio- 
lations of justice through constitutional provisions which 
embody discrimination. 

Particularly noteworthy is the emphasis placed on the 
values of the labor movement. Protestant bodies have 
often emphasized the rights of labor but rarely have 
stressed the moral and spiritual values of the labor move- 
ment and the desirability that all workers should be union- 
ized. (There is a difference between Catholic and Prot- 
estant positions in this matter.) The report notes that a 
union gives the individual a sense of “belonging” and 
implements his resentment against injustice. It definitely 
influences the standard of living and improves working 
conditions. At their best, labor unions are democratic 
instrumentalities. The union also contributes to the life 
of the community. “For the standard of living to rise 
for any significant number is to help the standard of liv- 
ing for all. For democracy to extend itself into industry 
is to strengthen the fabric of democracy within the na- 
tion’s life as a whole. To contribute to the American 
home is to contribute to the wellbeing of future genera- 
tions.’ 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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